THE   SILVER   QUESTION. 


An  argument,  to  prove  that  the  principle  of  the  free  and 
unlimited  coinage  of  gold  and  silver,  must  be  enacted  into  a  law 
of  the  United  States,  before  we  can  expect  the  masses  of  the 
people  to  become  prosperous.  In  other  words,  the  coinage  laws 
existing  prior  to  February  izth,  1873,  must  be  re-enacted,  or 
the  farmers  and  the  producers  generally  must  expect  to  sell 
their  products  at  yet  lower  prices,  and  wage  earners  will  con- 
tinue to  experience  days  of  idleness  and  the  lack  of  remunera- 
tive employment. 

By  comparing  the  last  crop  reports  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Dodge, 
statistician,  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  years  of  1888 
and  1889,  the  reader  will  get  a  fair  idea  of  the  argument  hereto 
attached. 

By  taking  the  corn  crop  for  1888  we  find  by  this  report  that 
there  was  raised  in  the  United  States  1,987,790,000  bushels  of 
corn,  valued  at  $677,561,580,  and  by  the  report  of  1889  we  find 
there  was  raised  the  enormous  crop  of  2,112,892,000  bushels, 
valued  at  only  $597,918,820.  In  fact,  the  corn  crop  of  1889 
exceeded  that  of  iSSS  by  125,192,000  bushels,  and  is  valued  at 
less  money  by  $79.542,760. 

The  wheat  crop  of  1888  was  415,868,000  bushels  valued  at 
$385,248,030,  while  the  wheat  crop  of  1889  was  490,560,000 
bushels  valued  at  only  $349,491,707.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
wheat  crop  of  1889  was  greater  than  that  of  1888  by  74,693,000 
bushels  and  sold  for  less  money  by  $42,756,223. 

The  oat  crop  of  1888  was  701,735,000  bushels,  valued  at 
$195,424,240,  and  that  the  oat  crop  for  1889  was  751,575,000 
bushels,  valued  at  $171,781,008,  or  the  oat  crop  was  greater  in 
1889  than  in  1888  by  49,780,000  bushels,  and  is  valued  for  less 
by  $23,643,232. 

In  other  words,  the  farmers  have  raised  of  these  cereals 
249,664,000  bushels  more  in  1889  than  in  1888,  and  the  entire 
crop  has  sold  for  $145,942,215  less  money  than  last  year. 

The  compulsory  coinage  act  known  as  the  Bland-Allison  bill, 
has  only  prevented  a  far  greater  fall  in  prices  of  labor  and 
produce.  Study  the  following  pages  carefully,  and  then  let 
your  Congressman  know  that  you  understand  the  subject. 

J.  T.  F. 


THE  SILVER  QUESTION. 


TO  THE 


PEOPLE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 


The  National  Silver  Convention,  held  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on 
November  26th,  2yth  and  ,28th,  1889,  adopted  the  following 
preamble  and  resolution  as  their  deliberate  opinions : 

"That  the  demonetization  of  silver  worked  a  practical  violation 
of  every  contract  then  existing  in  the  United  States,  entailed  un- 
counted losses,  reduced  prices  more  than  30  per  cent,  and  its 
effect  is  practically  to  make  debts  perpetual,  as  it  takes  from  the 
debtor  ability  to  pay  ;  that  it  causes  contraction  in  the  currency, 
which  reduces  values  until  there  is  no  profit  left  to  the  farmer, 
planter  or  men  of  small  capital  who  depend  upon  the  sale  of 
their  products  for  returns  for  their  labor  ;  that  we  believe  the  cer- 
tificates of  the  government,  backed  dollar  for  dollar  by  gold  and 
silver  coin  on  deposit  in  the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  is 
a  safe  and  sound  currency  and  has  been  approved  by  the  people  ; 
that,  considering  the  contraction  caused  by  the  surrender  of  na- 
tional bank  notes  during  the  past  three  years,  and  the  vast  sums 
that  must  be  collected  by  the  cancellation  of  government  bonds 
during  the  .next  three  years,  the  necessity  of  restoring  silver  is 
as  manifest  as  is  the  justice  of  such  a  policy ;  that  the  gold  and 
silver  of  the  West  pouring  in  a  steady  stream  upon  the  East  for 
40  years  vitalized  every  form  of  business  and  steadied  and  upheld 
the  credit  of  the  nation  through  the  great  war  and  made  resump- 
tion possible  ;  and  that  what  we  now  demand  is  as  much  more 
to  the  interest  of  the  East  than  of  the  West,  as  the  productions  of 
the  East  exceed  in  value  the  productions  of  the  West ;  that  we 
believe  in  the  equal  rights  of  gold  and  silver  and  free  coinage  for 
both,  and  that  no  nation  ever  had  or  will  have  too  much  gold 
and  silver  coin. 
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"Now  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the  Fifty-first  Congress  be 
requested  by  this  convention  to  provide  at  its  first  session  for 
opening  the  mints  of  the  United  States  to  the  free  and  unlimited 
coinage  of  standard  silver  dollars  of  the  present  weight  and  fine- 
ness, to  be  a  legal  tender  for  all  debts,  public  and  private,  equally 
with  gold,  and  that  until  such  provision  is  made,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  be  required  to  coin  the  maximum  of  $4,000,000 
worth  of  silver  per  month,  as  now  authorized  by  law." 

General  Grant  used  many  epigrammatic  sentences,  but  none 
perhaps  of  greater  truth  than  that  in  which,  when  chief  magis- 
trate of  the  country,  he  said,  "the  best  way  to  get  a  bad  law 
repealed,  is  to  enforce  it." 

Since  the  Bland-Allison  bill  became  a  law,  by  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  was  instructed  to  purchase  and  coin  not 
less  than  two  million  dollars,  nor  more  than  four  million  dollars 
worth  of  silver  bullion,  each  month,  there  has  not  been  a  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  disposed  to  act  upon  the  maximum  permis- 
sion of  the  law.  Indeed,  it  has  been  stated,  that  so  much  opposed 
to  the  operation  of  the  law  have  been  all  the  Secretaries,  that  it 
has  required  the  watchful  care  of  the  friends  of  the  law  in  and 
out  of  Congress,  to  prevent  their  non-compliance  with  its  mini- 
mum requirements. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  the  enemies  of  the  law,  in  and  out  of 
official  position,  that  the  law  was  vicious,  and  that  the  enforce- 
ment of  its  minimum  requirements  was  working  evil,  and  only 
evil,  to  the  country. 

The  National  Silver  Convention  ask  Congress  to  test,  at  its 
present  session,  the  aphorism  of  General  Grant,  by  coining  the 
maximum  amount  of  silver  allowed  by  the  Bland-Allison  bill. 

The  opponents  of  silver  coinage,  or  rather,  the  opponents  of 
•the  bi-metallic  standard  principle,  if  honest  in  their  expressed 
convictions,  should  be  willing  to  have  this  test  made 

Give  to  the  Bland- Allison  law  a  fair  test  by  coining  the  max- 
imum number  of  dollars  permitted,  and  the  theories  of  both  the 
friends  and  foes  of  silver  coinage  will  be  speedily  and  thoroughly 
tested. 

It  is  gratifying  to  men  of  all  parties,  to  learn  from  President 
Harrison's  message,  that  "the  evil  anticipations  which  have  ac- 
companied the  coinage  and  use  of  the  silver  dollar  have  not  been 
realized,"  and  that  "the  general  acceptance  and  use  of  the  silver 
certificate  shows  that  silver  has  not  been  otherwise  discredited," 
and  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  says  he  has  "always 
been  an  advocate  of  the  use  of  silver  in  our  currency,"  and  that, 
as  'lwe  are  large  producers  of  that  metal,  should  not  discredit  it." 

But  while  desiring  the  compliance  with  the  full  maximum 
permission  of  the  present  law.  the  National  Silver  Convention 
believe  the  best  interests  of  the  entire  country  will  be  conserved, 
by  the  treatment  of  silver  in  the  same  manner  as  gold  is  treated 
in  the  mints  of  the  United  States. 

Perhaps  the  question  may  arise:  whom  did  the  National  Silver 
Convention  represent  ? 

In  answer  let  it  be  said,  they  represented  every  man,  woman 
and  child  in  the  United  States  directly,  and,  indirectly,  the  hu- 
man race. 

It  has  been  claimed,  that  the  creditor  class  of  this  country 
were  the  ones  benefitted  by  the  demonetization  of  silver,  and 
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that  the  debtor  class  have  been  the  sufferers.  This  was  no 
doubt  true  when  the  demonetization  of  silver  first  began  to  affect 
the  country. 

But  there  is  in  the  world  a  law  of  cause  and  effect,  which  law  is 
not  dependent  upon  human  executives  for  its  administration. 

In  its  operation,  we  have  seen,  since  1873,  a  gradual  contrac- 
tion in  the  earnings  of  fixed  investments,  so  that  interest  is  no 
longer  calculated  on  a  basis  of  10  per  cent  per  annum,  but  the 
creditor  class  now  figure  their  investments  on  a  3  per  cent  basis. 

"Though  the  mills  of  God  grind  slowly. 
Yet  they  grind  exceeding  small." 

It  is  therefore  true,  that  not  only  is  the  farmer,  the  planter, 
the  laborer,  the  mechanic,  in  short  all  producers,  all  belonging 
to  the  debtor  class,  all  wage  earners,  interested  in  bringing  about 
the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver;  but  also,  all  persons  of 
fixed  incomes,  all  persons  whose  living  is  secured  from  the  earn- 
ings of  investments  and  securities ;  in  short,  all  of  that  class  of 
the  community  who  are  generally  supposed  to  be  benefitted  by 
any  contraction  in  the  volume  of  current  money. 

It  may  seem  a  large  claim  when  we  allege,  that  the  abolition 
of  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  is  responsible  for 
almost  all  of  the  hard  times  with  which  the  civilized  world  is 
plagued. 

It  devolves  upon  the  "Silver  Men"  to  show  the  connection 
between  the  present  distress  and  the  demonetization  of  silver  by 
what  is  called  the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth.  In  other  words, 
it  devolves  upon  your  memorialists  to  prove  to  the  world,  that 
the  chief  cause  in  producing  labor  troubles  ;  anarchism  ;  lack  of 
profitable  employment  for  labor  and  capital ;  unremunerative 
prices  for  the  products  of  agriculture  and  manufactures  ;  the 
great  army  of  the  unemployed,  both  of  men  and  machinery,  can 
be  traced  directly  to  the  financial  disturbances  resulting  from  the 
degradation  of  silver,  and  the  establishment  of  a  single  gold 
standard  by  which  all  values  are  being  measured. 

It  seems  almost  unnecessary  to  attempt  to  discuss  the  question, 
tlwhat  is  money;"  but,  in  a  paper  of  this  character,  no  material 
point  should  be  neglected,  on  the  assumption  that  every  person 
in  the  country  is  perfectly  familiar,  with  the  subject. 

There  are  a  great  many  persons  who  will  be  old  enough  to 
cast  their  first  ballot  at  the  next  congressional  election,  and  it  is 
important  that  they  should  be  able  to  intelligently  vote  on  this 
all  important  subject,  and  they  must  be  educated  in  regard  to  it, 
and  if  no  one  else  requires  education  on  this  point,  certainly  the 
youth  of  the  land  do. 

By  the  uses  of  a  thing,  the  meaning  of  its  existence  is  ascer- 
tained. 

By  an  understanding  of  the  uses  of  the  thing  we  call  money, 
we  learn  to  use  the  word  with  a  definite  idea  of  its  meaning,  yet 
many  people  may  be  quite  unable  to  formulate  a  correct  and 
complete  definition  of  the  word. 

It  will  be  clearly  within  the  comprehension  of  every  one,  that 
money  is  a  term  used  to  indicate  a  measure,  by  which  the  rela- 
tions of  all  things  which  mankind  buys  or  sells  (including  labor) 
is  estimated. 
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A  true  measure  should  be  something  tangible,  definite,  im- 
mutable, indestructible  and  adequate. 

By  common  consent,  for  as  long  a  time  as  history  records, 
gold  and  silver  have  been  adjudged  as  possessing  the  above  enu- 
merated qualities,  and  have  been  used  as  the  measure  by  which 
the  relative  value  of  all  things  which  mankind  buys  or  sells  is 
determined,  including  the  price t  of  labor.  The  next  question 
naturally  to  arise  is — Is  a  metallic  currency  a  necessity?  As 
mankind  is  at  present  constituted  it  is  certain  that  a  metallic  cur- 
rency is  necessary.  When  the  time  shall  come  that  mankind 
shall  be  "made  over"  entirely  new,  as  written  about  in  Dr.  Bel- 
lamy's book,  "Looking  Backward,"  it  maybe  that  the  human 
race  can  get  along  without  uhard"  money,  but  until  that  Henry 
George  millennium  shall  be  ushered  in,  gold  and  silver  coins  of 
definite  weights  and  fineness  must  constitute  the  money  of  the 
nations.  This  conclusion  is  reached  from  the  following  con- 
siderations : 

The  money  of  a  nation  should  have  certain  qualities  :  ist,  Inde- 
structibility. Gold  and  silver  possess  these  qualities  in  that  they 
will  stand  the  test  of  fire,  of  water,  of  the  decay  of  time,  of 
oxidation  or  rust,  and  better  than  any  other  metals  (which  might 
not  otherwise  be  desirable  for  money  purposes)  the  quality  of 
hardness. 

3d,  Gold  and  silver  are  not  found  in  such  excessive  quanti- 
ties as  to  lose  a  certain  standard  of  cost  of  production,  which  has 
clung  to  precious  metal  mining  during  the  ages  of  human  com- 
mercial existence. 

We  all  have  experienced  the  great  convenience  of  a  credit 
money. 

Every  person  traveling  from  one  city  to  another  does  so  by 
virtue  of  a  piece  of  paper  credit,  which  entitles  him  to  transporta- 
tion. He  has  faith  that  the  ticket  will  be  redeemed^  and  he  is  not 
disappointed.  A  few  years  ago  there  was  a  great  railroad  war, 
and  many  thousands  of  dollars  were  invested  in  tickets  between 
the  cities  of  Chicago  and  St.  Louis.  When  one  of  the  warring 
railroads  passed  into  the  hands  of  Receivers,  the  redemption  of 
thousands  of  these  tickets  was  refused. 

Many  people  in  this  country  will  remember  the  times  of  1857, 
when  the  currency  of  the  country  became  almost  worthless.  The 
banks  had  no  legal  money  with  which  to  redeem  their  outstand- 
ing bank  notes.  The  people  lost  confidence  in  the  banks,  and  a 
monetary  crash  involved  the  entire  country.  Many  people  will 
remember  when  faith  in  the  Government  was  the  basis  of  our 
confidence  in  the  value  of  the  greenback,  but  our  faith  became 
so  weak,  that  in  1865  gold  was  quoted  at  2.85. 

Our  great  country  could  not  keep  its  credit  at  par  with  coin, 
even  with  our  own  loyal  citizens,  for  with  the  most  loyal  the  day 
of  redemption  of  the  '^numerous"  greenback  seemed  a  long 
way  off. 

The  only  thing  desirable  in  paper  money  is  its  convenience  for 
carriage.  In  no  real  sense  is  it  money.  It  is  easily  destroyed  by 
fire,  by  water,  by  time,  by  wear,  by  rats,  and  is  liable  to  be  pro- 
duced in  excessive  quantities  and  at  the  most  trifling  cost. 

A  legal  tender  paper  currency  not  based  on  a  volume  of  coin 
or  bullion  of  a  definite  weight  and  fineness,  must  be  based  upon 
faith  in  a  Government  that  such  paper  currency,  will  be  redeemed, 


in  some  manner  and  in  some  thing  by  that  Government,  at  some 
future  time. 

Now,  all  Governments  consist  of  the  accidentally  dominant 
party. 

Who  implicitly  trusts  the  promises  of  any  political  party? 

Do  we  not  know  that  even  in  this  country  a  Supreme  Court 
may  be  so  composed  as  to  render  decisions  favorable  to  the  views 
or  will  of  the  dominant  political  party,  and  that  later  the  same 
Court  may  be  so  rearranged  and  readjusted,  as  to  reverse  the  for- 
mer decision  and  make  the  law  of  the  land  to  conform  to  the 
newer  requirements  of  changed  conditions  or  political  views  of 
the  same  dominant  party  ? 

Does  it  not  frequently  happen  that  a  Congress  will  annul  the 
legislation  of  a  previous  Congress,  the  majority  in  both  being  of 
the  same  political  party?  What  faith  then  can  be  placed  in  any- 
thing so  intangible,  so  unreliable,  as  the  promises  of  the  Gov- 
ernment? Let  the  conditions  change  and  the  soulless  corpora- 
tion called  the  Government  will  not  hesitate  to  forget  its 
promises. 

"In  God  we  trust"  is  the  legend  on  the  Silver  Dollar.  In  God 
can  men  have  faith,  for  "faith  (in  God)  is  the  substance  of  things 
hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen,"  but  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  any  Government  will  certainly  keep  its  word,  nor  any 
demonstrable  substance,  other  than  coined  money,  that  the  Gov- 
ernment will  be  able  to  redeem  its  paper  promises  to  pay  in  any 
thing  tangible  or  convertible. 

•  It  is  the  old  story  of  the  Frenchman  who  went  to  the  bank  to 
get  the  coin  for  its  paper.  When  the  paying  teller  commenced 
to  count  out  the  coin,  he  said  :  "Ah  !  you  got  him,  I  no  vant  him  ; 
you  no  got  him,  I  vant  him." 

With  a  sufficient  metallic  currency  of  gold  and  silver  our 
country  can  defy  the  world  commercially  or  in  arms. 

Money  metal  has  of  itself  an  intrinsic  value  for  art  and  manu- 
facturing purposes  separate  from  its  fiat  or  coined  value. 

In  its  form,  for  use  in  the  arts,  and  for  manufacturing  and  for 
domestic  purposes,  it  is  bullion. 

This  is  equally  as  true  of  gold  as  of  silver.  We  can  at  this 
day  determine  the  intrinsic  or  bullion  value  of  an  ancient  coin, 
but  a  hundred  years  from  now  we  shall  be  compelled  to  consult 
the  records  to  tell  how  much  a  greenback  dollar  of  1864  would 
have  purchased  of  the  necessities  of  life. 

But  money.is  neither  money  metal  nor  bullion.  Coined  money 
is  an  article  for  the  manufacture  of  which  each  government 
claims  an  interminable  patent  right,  the  which  to  infringe  is  a 
crime.  The  government  has  reserved  to  itself,  for  the  benefit  of 
all  the  people,  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  to  establish  the  weights 
and  measures  of  the  nation.  It  does  not  say  that  your  wheat 
shall  be  of  a  definite  quality,  but  it  does  say  what  shall  constitute  a 
bushel  measure,  a  pound  weight,  a  yard  stick. 

Men  purchase  on  the  basis  of  a  bushel,  a  pound,  or  a  foot, 
and  pay  (in  this  country)  on  the  basis  of  a  dollar. 

Should  a  man  trade  a  quantity  of  wheat  for  a  horse,  he  will 
have  first  estimated  the  comparative  benefit  the  horse  would  be 
to  him  more  than  the  quantity  of  wheat  he  exchanged  for  the 
horse. 

But  organized  society  has  arranged  a  system  of  measures,  called 
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in  this  country  bushels,  pounds,  yards,  etc.,  to  determine  relative 
quantities  of  things,  and  also  a  system  of  measures,  called  in  this 
country  dollars,  by  which  the  relative  values  of  things  may  be 
determined,  and  differences  in  values  between  articles  of  trade 
adjusted  in  the  most  convenient  manner. 

Without  the  medium  of  money  a  man  with  a  horse  might  be 
willing  to  trade  it  for  a  full  suit  of  wearing  apparel,  but  he  would 
find  great  difficulty  in  getting  a  hatter,  a  clothier,  a  shoemaker, 
etc.,  etc.,  who  were  so  circumstanced  that  he  would  be  able  to 
make  the  trade. 

But  with  money  in  existence  he  can  convert  his  horse  into  cur- 
rency, and  with  the  currency  procure  that  of  which  he  is  more 
in  need. 

Now  let  us  see  what  the  thing  is  which  we  call  a  dollar,  which 
we  use  to  estimate  the  relative  values  of  things. 

The  government  having  reserved  the  right  to  determine  what 
shall  constitute  the  money  of  the  nation,  has  decided  that  41 2 J 
grains  of  silver,  T9^  pure,  and  25-^  grains  of  gold,  T90  pure,  shall 
each  be  a  dollar.  Here  we  find  two  dissimilar  metals  of  dissim- 
ilar color,  and  one  declared  to  be  16  times  heavier  than  the 
other,  and  as  regards  bulk,  are  in  proportion  of  29  to  I.  Then 
too,  we  find  there  has  been  a  difference  in  the  relative  cost  to 
produce  each  metal  and  to  get  them  to  market,  and  also  that 
there  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  relative  quantities  produced, 
which  facts  help  us  to  solve  part  of  the  puzzle  and  make  us  will- 
ing to  go  back  into  history  for  further  light. 

Gold  and  silver  have  been^used  as  money  for  4,000  years,  and 
the  relative  value  of  the  two  metals  as  bullion  has  varied  in  pro- 
portion to  the  variable  quantity  produced,  and  the  variable  tastes 
of  the  nations  using  the  metals  in  the  arts  or  for  ornament,  or 
as  money. 

Prior  to  Cesar's  conquest  of  Gaul  (B.  C.  58)  it  seems  the  re- 
lative value  of  the  two  metals  was  about  as  i  7  to  i ,  but  he  brought 
back  to  Rome  so  much  gold,  that  the  ratio  became  settled  at 
about  9  to  i.  Again  about  600  A.  D.  the  sudden  influx  of  gold 
into  Italy  from  the  then  newly  discovered  mines  of  what  is  now 
called  Corinthia  and  Styria,  depreciated  gold  bullion  fully  33  per 
cent  below  the  legal  coinage  value.  When  France  wished  to 
establish  a  relative  value  between  the  two  metals,  the  average  of 
the  market  values  of  gold  and  silver  bullion  was  ascertained  for 
the  period  of  the  iSth  century,  which  ratio,  (of  15^  pounds  of 
silver  being  equal  to  one  pound  of  gold,)  is  the  coinage  standard 
of  the  civilized  nations  of  the  globe,  except  the  United  States, 
Mexico  and  India. 

Should  it  be  said  that  because  all  the  world,  prior  to  1873  have 
demonstrated  the  impossible — (that  is  to  say,  have  made  two  un- 
ecual  things  equal  to  each  other) — it  does  not  follow  that  this 
enlightened  age  shall  continue  to  be  absurd.  We  might  reply, 
that  there  are  many  operations  of  natural  laws  which  we  see, 
producing  uniform  results  in  the  experience  of  our  everyday  life, 
which  we  never  stop,  either  to  deny  their  operation  or  to  call 
them  absurd,  although  the  wisest  are  quite  unable  to  explain 
the  wherefore  of  their  existence,  or  give  the  reason  for  their 
uniform  operation. 

When  there  is  a  natural  law,  following  down  the  ages  from 
the  earliest  dawn  of  history,  a  law  which  has  operated  without 


the  interposition  of  man,  (until  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, when  England  first  demonetized  silver,) — a  law  whose 
operations  have  produced  the  happiest  results, — (until  finally 
prevented  by  the  combined  action  of  the  civilized  nations  of  the 
earth  ) — it  is  fair  to  presume  that  our  best  wisdom  would  dictate 
our  putting  ourselves  in  harmony  with  that  law,  and  letting  its 
beneficent  results  teach  us  the  reason  for  its  existence. 

•But  we  are  not  shut  up  to  faith  in  the  beneficent  operation  of 
a  natural  law.  We  can  show  the  reason  of  our  faith. 

But  before  going  into  statistics,  let  us  examine  a  common  ob- 
jection to  the  free  coinage  of  silver ;  that,  to  fix  a  price  at  which 
the  government  will  buy  all  that  is  offered,  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
"protection"  to  the  silver  producer. 

It  is  no  "protection"  to  silver  producers,  for  the  Governments 
of  the  world  to  "buy"  silver  at  a  fixed  value.  The  Governments 
of  the  world  have  elevated  gold  and  silver  to  the  rank  of  royal 
metals,  solely  because  of  their  possessing  those  qualities  which 
the  experience  of  the  ages  have  deemed  necessary  for  the  pur- 
poses of  money. 

Therefore,  so  far  as  the  silver  producer  is  concerned,  there 
can  be  no  advantage  to  him,  for  silver  and  gold  being  "out 
of  the  market,"  and  not  so  subject  to  fluctuations  incident  to  the 
variations  in  the  quantities  produced  as  are  other  articles  of  com- 
merce, his  profits  are  not  subject  to  the  accidental  discovery  of 
new  mines  of  precious  metals,  except  in  such  abnormal  cases  as 
the  gold  of  California  and  Australia  in  1849.  The  mmer  f°r 
precious  metals  cannot  plant  the  seed  and  reap  the  harvest  year 
after  year  from  the  same  soil  as  does  the  farmer.  When  a  mine 
is  exhausted,  there  is  no  known  fertilizer  by  which  it  may  be 
again  rendered  fruitful. 

Formerly,  and  in  many  countries  at  this  day,  the  Sovereign,  that 
is  the  Government  claimed  the  ownership  of  all  the  royal  metals 
found.  In  this  country,  where  the  theory  prevails  that  those  in  the 
offices  of  government  are  but  the  servants  of  the  real  Sovereign 
— the  people,  it  has  come  to  pass  that  the  Sovereign  neither 
demands  nor  receives  direct  tribute  from  the  discoverer  of  gold  and 
silver ;  but  the  Government  does  require,  that  before  the  mine 
owner  can  make  use  of  the  metal  he  has  found,  as  money,  he  must 
give  it  into  the  possession  of  the  Government  to  be  manufactured 
into  money,  and  thus  made  useful  in  the  channels  of  the 
world's  business. 

At  this  point  it  may  be  objected,  that  the  free  and  unlimited 
coinage  of  silver  would  stimulate  its  production.  In  reply  we 
would  suggest,  that  while  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  sil- 
ver might  and  no  doubt  would  stimulate  the  hunt  for  silver,  it 
does  not  follow,  by  any  means,  that  the  law  which  says  "seek 
and  ye  shall  find,"  holds  good  in  the  discovery  of  the  precious 
metals. 

But  to  resume  our  argument.  It  is  true  that  the  mine  owner, 
in  this  country,  may  dispose  of  the  metals  he  has  found  for  use 
in  the  arts  or  mechanical  or  ornamental  purposes,  and  in  that 
form  may  receive  in  coined  money  of  the  Government  the  same 
price  as  the  Government  agrees  to  give,  but  the  demands  for 
gold  and  silver  for  consumption  in  the  arts  and  for  mechanical 
and  ornamental  purposes,  is  far  below  the  amount  produced  of 
either  metal. 
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And  it  is  equally  true,  that,  in  the  case  of  silver  especially, 
there  is  not  enough  produced  in  the  world,  annually,  to  supply 
the  demand  for  coinage  purposes  after  that  required  for  manu- 
facture is  subtracted. 

And  this  demand  for  the  coinage  of  the  royal  metals  must 
increase  with  the  increase  of  the  world's  population  and  produc- 
tion, and  this  proportionate  increased  coinage  must  be  made  or 
it  will  follow  as  an  inevitable  consequence  that  the  remuneration 
of  production  must  become  so  trifling  as  to  precipitate  the  uni- 
versal poverty  of  the  producers. 

The  population  of  the  world  is  no  longer  capable  of  existing 
in  isolated  communities. 

Concentration  of  the  economic  forces  and  the  enlarging  of  the 
brotherhood  idea  of  the  entire  human  family,  has  made  it  an  im- 
possibility, any  longer,  for  a  given  community  to  supply  itself 
from  its  own  resources  with  all  its  requirements  of  consumption. 
Therefore  there  is  a  constant  and  steadily  increasing  demand  for 
more  of  a  medium  with  which  to  settle  the  exchanges  of  the 
world. 

To  illustrate  ;  the  neighborhood  grist  mill  of  our  boyhood  days 
has  disappeared,  and  Minneapolis  has  supplied  the  world  with 
flour  at  a  greatly  reduced  cost.  The  farmer  ships  his  wheat,  and 
buys  his  flour  manufactured  from  wheat  grown  a  thousand  miles 
from  his  farm. 

The  village  blacksmith  is  fast  becoming  the  city  machinist. 
The  shoemaker  who  owns  his  own  shop  in  the  village,  only 
mends  shoes  now.  The  carpenter  now-a-days  only  puts  a  house 
together;  he  is  no  longer  a  mechanic. 

But  this  is  perhaps  a  divergence,  but  it  will  do  good  in  awak- 
ening thought,  for  these  questions  of  political  economics  cannot 
be  discerned  without  the  idea  of  the  medium  which  makes  pos- 
sible modern  civilization,  to-wit :  money,  for  money  is  the  great 
civilizer. 

As  Rome  grew  in  wealth  she  became  the  mistress  of  the  world. 
Money  disappeared  as  the  Roman  Empire  expired,  and  during 
the  dark  ages  in  Europe  money  was  comparatively  unknown. 
Monied  Civilization  has  ever  been  the  bulwark  against  the 
world's  Vandals  and  has  transformed  the  Barbarian  into  the 
Christian. 

But  let  us  see  whether  we  can  show  a  more  direct  and  intimate 
connection,  as  Cause  and  Effect,  between  the  demonetization  of 
silver  in  1873  and  the  hard  times  and  labor  problems,  so  pro- 
nounced, since  that  date. 

As  has  been  stated  before  in  this  paper,  metallic  money  is  a 
commodity  as  well  as  a  measure  for  values. 

Steady  market  values  of  all  articles  of  prime  necessity  are  pro- 
ductive of  content.  Fluctuations  in  values  are  a  source  of 
discontent.  Falling  or  weak  markets  entail  failures  and 
distress. 

We  shall  prove  that  since  1873  there  has  been  a  decline  in  the 
prices  of  all  the  staple  products  of  human  industry,  and  the  cor- 
respondingly increased  value  (or  price)  of  the  single  standard, 
gold,  by  which  prices  are  measured  in  England,  which  has  be- 
come the  great  commercia-1  center  for  the  surplus  products  of  the 
earth. 

The  London  Economist,  a  publication  recognized  as  standard 
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authority  as  far  as  statistics  go,  gathered  data  showing  the  prices 
of  leading  articles  of  commerce  in  the  London  market  for  the  six 
years  preceding  1850,  the  year  when  the  new  supplies  of  gold 
began  to  produce  their  effect. 

Calling  the  average  price  for  this  period  of  each  article  100, 
it  denotes  the  relative  price  of  that  article  at  the  beginning  of 
each  subsequent  year  by  a  number  which  bears  a  corresponding 
relation  to  100.  Thus,  if  coffee  sold  at  an  average  of  10  pence 
per  pound  from  1845  to  1850,  and  at  17-5^-  pence  January  ist, 
1875,  its  number  would  be  100  for  the  first  period  and  173  at  the 
latter  date. 

The  result  of  this  method  of  computation  would  be  as  fol- 
lows: 


1875- 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

Coffee            v- 

17*2 

ICI 

122 

IOO 

82 

106 

07 

Sugar                            

68 

7O 

60 

67 

60 

C.4 

^7 

Tea 

IOO 

141 

IOO 

80 

76 

Q2 

78 

2C6 

'T1 

180 

161 

uy 

222 

240 

2OO 

-8 

Wheat  
Butcher's  meat  

A^u 

80 
137 

III 

88 
119 
no 

82 
146 

IOC 

84 

125 
IO2 

77 
H5 
89 

73 
123 

Q2 

60 

122 
07 

Raw  silk 

TIC 

I?C 

I7O 

I3Q 

f 

126 

H7 

80 

Flax  and  hemp  
Wool 

LLJ 

95 

I4.C 

78 

117 

7i 
1  20 

75 
1  08 

68 
1  06 

76 
08 

68 
92 

Tallow 

1  08 

I  O2 

80 

IO7 

in 

n? 

87 

1,/eathei" 

JC2 

144 

144 

I  TO 

I3.Q 

I7Q 

I'M 

Copper                   

IOC 

8l 

7C. 

86 

80 

71 

60 

I^on      .        

1  7.8 

02 

7Q 

86 

So 

71 

7c 

Lead 

i  7.7 

112 

87 

88 

8^ 

7O 

4 

Tin  
Cotton  cloth        

118 
116 

109 

or 

no 

IOI 

134 

QQ 

114 

82 

104 

88 

90 
80 

Totals  : 

2,i55 

1,924 

1,782 

1.846 

1,766 

1,685 

i'57i 

Let  us  examine  this  table  as  regards  wheat  and  cotton,  which 
are  the  great  export  staples  of  this  country  ;  remembering,  that 
the  price  of  the  article  at  the  port  of  entry  in  the  foreign  country 
fixes  the  price  of  the  article  in  the  producing  country. 

Remember  also,  that  in  1875  we  were  just  about  getting  over 
our  little  spree  of  1861-5,  anc^  cotton  was  getting  down  to  bed 
rock  prices  in  this  country,  and  India  was  but  beginning  to  send 
cotton  to  Europe. 

January  ist,  1875,  cotton  is  given  at  in,  or  n  per  cent  over 
the  price  in  1850,  in  1880  it  was  no,  in  1881  it  dropped  to  105, 
to  102  in  1882,  to  89  in  1883,  advanced  to  92  in  1884,  and  to  93 
in  1885,  under  increased  demand. 

January  ist,  1875,  wheat  is  given  at  80,  or  25  per  cent  below  the 
price  in  1850,  It  also  advanced  in  1880,  being  marked  at  88,  it 
fell  to  82  in  1881,  advanced  2  points  in  1882,  dropped  back  to  77 
in  1883,  to  73  in  1884,  and  to  60  in  1885,  showing  a  fall  of  25  per 
cent  from  1875  to  1885,  and  a  fall  of  40  per  cent  from  1850  to 
1885,  a  state  of  affairs  not  entirely  attributable  to  improved 
agricultural  machinery. 

The  total  numbers  of  the  seventeen  articles  in  the  table  in 
1845-50  was  1,700.  In  1875  the  total  numbers  was  2,155,  an<^ 
in  1885  the  total  numbers  was  1,571.  To  put  it  in  another  way, 
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$1,700  in  gold  in  England  would  buy  as  much  of  the  17  articles 
in  1845-50,  as  it  required  $2,155  to  Pav  ^or  between  1850  and 
1875,  and  in  1885  the  same  quantities  of  the  same  articles  could 
have  been  purchased  for  $1,571  in  gold. 

It  is  no  secret  that  since  1885  wheat,  cotton,  and  most  all  the 
great  staples  have  gone  on  falling  in  gold  price. 

Now  what  is  the  condition  as  regards  the  gold  price  of  silver 
bullion  ? 

Prior  to  1875,  silver  ruled  steadily  at  about  60  pence  sterling 
per  ounce.  Quotations  have  been  below  43  pence  sterling  per 
ounce,  but  are  recently  advancing.  Who  can  guess  the  cause? 

While,  by  the  tables  of  the  London  Economist,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  fall  during  tlje  decade,  1875-1885,  of  the  seventeen  ar- 
ticles was  about  27  per  cent,  the  fall  in  the  gold  price  of  silver 
bullion  has  been  about  28  per  cent  since  1875. 

Therefore  it  appears,  that  measured  by  its  power  to  purchase 
the  necessaries  of  life,  the  value  of  gold  is  shown  by  these  tables 
to  have  increased,  and  that  the  purchasing  power  of  an  ounce 
of  silver  bullion  is  as  great,  in  procuring  the  necessaries  of  life, 
as  it  has  been  at  any  time  since  1845. 

From  the  fact  that  the  purchasing  power  or  measuring  power 
of  silver  (as  bullion)  has  not  varied  as  compared  with  the  aver- 
age value  of  the  articles  of  prime  necessity  which  mankind  buys 
and  sells,  including  the  price  of  labor,  does  it  not  seem  reason- 
able, that  silver  is  the  better  standard,  by  which  all  other  things 
should  be  measured  or  valued? 

Perhaps  it  will  not  require  an  argument  to  convince  any  one, 
that  the  happiness  and  contentment  of  (modern)  civilized  nations 
is  in  proportion  to  the  volume  and  stability  of  their  financial  and 
monetary  medium. 

This  admitted,  it  can  be  safely  asserted,  that  from  whatever 
cause  our  national  troubles  arose,  prior  to  1861  and  culminated 
at  that  date,  or  any  other  of  national  importance,  none  can  be 
traced  to  the  fact,  that  the  silver  dollar  was  the  standard  coin 
from  the  inception  of  our  Government,  until  it  was  demonetized 
February  12th,  1873,  a  period  of  85  years,  and  during  that  entire 
period  the  silver  dollar  of  the  United  States  contained  37  \\  grains 
of  pure  silver, — and  it  contains  just  exactly  the  same  quantity 
to-day. 

There  is  no  such  coin  as  a  standard  gold  dollar.  The  gold 
dollar  standard  coin  is  a  myth  in  fact  and  a  fraud  in  principle, 
for  as  a  coin,  a  gold  dollar  (of  which  a  few  were  minted  after 
1850)  is  neither  valuable  nor  desirable  for  any  purpose  for  which 
money  is  useful. 

As  a  coin,  gold  should  and  does  begin  where  silver  should  and 
does  leave  off.  The  largest  of  silver  coins  is  the  standard  of 
values,  and  all  gold  coins  are  but  multiples  of  the  silver  standard. 

All  paper  money  should  be  based  upon  the  silver  dollar  and 
redeemable  at  the  option  of  the  Government  (for  no  paper  should 
ever  be  issued  by  any  corporation  other  than  the  Government  of 
the  country)  in  either  coined  silver  dollars  or  in  gold  coins  of 
suitable  multiples  of  the  standard  silver  dollar. 

Much  stress  has  been  placed  upon  the  fact,  that  of  the 
343,638,001  standard  silver  dollars  coined,  from  February  i2th, 
1873,  to  November  ist,  1889,  (the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  re- 
ports) but  60,098,480  actual  silver  dollars  are  in  circulation 
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among  the  people,  and  it  is  asserted,  that  but  for  the  people 
accepting  the  use  of  $277,319,944  of  silver  certificates  as  money, 
based  on  that  number  of  round  silver  dollars  packed  up  in  the 
vaults  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury,  the  whole  mass  of  silver  coined 
dollars,  except  about  $1.00  per  head  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  would  all  be  in  the  vaults  as  the  property  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

By  the  report  of  the  Treasurer,  Nov.  ist,  1889,  there  was  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  of  gold  coin  $243,955,378.75,  (how 
they  got  the  75  cts.  in  gold  coin  is  a  mystery)  and  of  standard 
silver  $283,539,521,  of  which,  however,  $279.648,317  did  not 
belong  to  the  government. 

As  the  law  provides  for  the  free  and.  unlimited  coinage  of 
gold,  the  Treasury  contained  at  the  same  date  gold  bullion  of 
the  value  of  $64,554,236.46  or  a  total  gold  value  of  $308,509,- 
615.21,  less  $120,937,229  of  gold  certificates,  leaving  in  the 
Treasury  $187,572,386.21  net  gold  assets,  as  against  $i  1,024, - 
210.61  silver  dollars  and  silver  bullion,  which  the  people  do  not 
seem  able  to  get  their  hands  on. 

According  to  the  estimate  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
there  was  in  actual  circulation  in  the  United  States,  on  Oct.  ist, 
1889,  $375,947,715  in  gold  coin  and  57,554,100  silver  dollars, 
evidently  not  including  the  sums  above  named  as  in  the  Treasury 
vaults.  If  it  does  not,  then  our  stock  of  gold  amounts  to  about 
$685,000,000,  and  silver  dollars  344,000,000,  a  total  of,  say 
$1,029,000,000  coined  money,  or  about  $17  per  head.  To  which 
add  United  States  Notes  $325,510,758,  National  Bank  Notes 
$199,779,011,  a  total  paper  circulation  of  $525,289,769,  exclu- 
sive of  gold  and  silver  certificates  outstanding  which  amounted 
to  $393,295.064,  and  is  considered  as  coin,  as  the  coin  is  held  in 
the  vaults  of  the  Treasury  to  redeem  them,  as  is  also  $100,000,000 
gold  in  addition  to  redeem  the  outstanding  $325,510,758  green- 
backs or  U.  S.  Notes. 

We  cannot  quite  account  for  the  seeming  discrepancy  in  the 
total  sum  of  money  of  every  kind  in  circulation  in  the  United 
States  as  estimated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  viz : 
$1,405,018,000,  which  by  our  foregoing  figures  seems  to  be  about 
$250,000.000  less  than  the  actual  sum,  and  as  he  says  in  another 
part  of  his  report  as  follows  :  "The  amount  of  gold  and  gold 
certificates  owned  by  the  people  and  in  actual  circulation,  exclu- 
sive of  $187,572,386,  owned  by  the  Treasury  on  November  ist, 
1889,  wras  $496,622,300,"  or  a  total  of  $684,194,686,  as  above 
calculated. 

The  Secretary's  facts  in  his  report  are  extremely  valuable, 
and  it  is  replete  with  data  and  arguments  highly  favorable  to 
the  bi-metallic  view  of  the  question,  which  can  be  well  used  as 
our  arsenal,  while  we  are  surprised  that  he  should  have  arrived 
at  such  singular  conclusions  from  such  excellent  premises. 

In  the  minority  report  on  the  Free  Coinage  of  Silver,  made  to 
Congress,  February  i6th,  1886,  it  was  estimated  at  that  date,  that 
the  amount  of  money  in  the  world  was 

Gold     $3,5  13,000,000 

Silver 3,750,000,090 

A  total  of $7,263,000,000 
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According  10  SOETBAR,  the  total  stock  of  money  available  to 
the  commercial  wojld  outside  of  Asia  at  the  close  of  1885,  was: 

Gold $3,180,632,000 

Silver i  ,866,634,000 

Total $5,047,266.000 

With  all  this  vast  sum  there  is  to  be  added,  perhaps,  not  less 
than  $2,000,000,000  of  paper  money  circulation,  necessary  for  the 
conduct  of  the  business  of  those  nations. 

Assuming  that  the  United  States  is  the  owner  of  $i  ,029,000,000 
of  coined  money,  then  the  balance  of  the  world,  exclusive  of 
Asia,  has  say  $4,000,000,000  of  coined  gold  and  silver  and 
$1,500,000,000  of  paper  money.  How  much  gold  or  silver 
money  can  the  other  nations  spare  from  their  specie  requirements, 
in  order  to  make  this  country  a  "dumping  ground"  for  their 
surplus? 

Have  they  a  surplus  ?  As  ,  the  United  States  Treasury  con- 
tains the  bulk  of  the  specie  of  this  country,  it  is  fair  to  presume 
that  the  great  banks  of  Europe  contain  the  bulk  of  the  surplus 
specie  of  the  rest  of  the  world  outside  of  Asia. 

These  great  institutions  hold,  of  Gold  —  $880,000,000 

of  Silver—     485,000,000 

Total  specie — $1,365,000,000 

If  they  should  dump  all  this  silver  into  the  United  States,  they 
would  thereby  increase  our  specie  circulation  less  than  $8  per 
capita,  and  give  us  a  total  specie  circulation  of  about  $25  per 
capita  at  the  most.  France  is  able  to  stagger  under  a  load  of 
over  $38  specie  per  capita  and  not  only  does  not  complain  at  hav- 
ing to  carry  the  load,  but  adds  $17  per  capita  in  paper  money. 

If  the  whole  mass  of  coined  silver  in  the  world  were  to  be 
thrown  upon  us,  it  would  give  us  (on  an  estimated  population 
of  60  millions)  $62.50  per  capita.  And  if  all  our  gold  were 
taken  and  silver  given  to  us  in  place  of  it,  (an  absurdity,)  yet  so 
long  as  we  are  a  creditor  nation,  the  United  States  need  never  to 
fear  the  time  when  she  will  not  command  the  monetary  situation, 
and  be  able  to  make  contracts  payable  in  such  coin  as  may  be 
most  to  our  advantage,  especially  when  the  article  to  be  paid  for 
is  necessary  to  the  subsistence  of  the  purchaser. 

That  a  better  idea  may  be  secured  as  to  what  possible 
demands  for  an  increased  volume  of  currency  our  country  may 
require,  the  New  York  World  has  made  a  very  opportune  publi- 
cation, from  which  the  following  extracts  are  made  concerning 

THE  NATION'S  WEALTH. 


A  STATEMENT  OF  THE  ASSESSED  AND  ACTUAL  VALUE  OF  THE 
•PROPERTY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


"The  World  has  obtained  from  the  Treasurer  of  each  State  the  value  of 
property  assessed  for  taxation.  The  census  office  in  1886  made  a  report 
of  its  exhaustive  and  laborious  inquiry  into  the  propoijtions  existing  in 
each  State  between  taxed  property  and  actual  wealth,  which  ranges  between 
25  per  cent  in  Illinois  and  68  in  Wyoming.  The  Worlds  report  shows  an 
increase  in  taxable  property  of  $6,965,000,000  and  an  increase  of  actual 
wealth  of  $18,662,000,000  since  1880.  The  total  wealth  is  $61,459,000,000, 
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exclusive  of  public  property,  and  $3,095,000,000  property  invested  and 
owned  abroad.  The  assessed  value  of  taxed  property  and  our  actual 
wealth  at  different  decades  has  been : 


Assessed  Value. 

1850 $5,287.613,148 

1860 12,084.500,005 

1870 , 11,342,789,366 

1880 16,902.993,543 

1889 23,719.000,000 


Actual  Wealth. 

$13,652,499,739 
31,201.310.676 
30,068,518,507 
43. 642, ooo,  ooo 
61,459,000,000 


The  wealth  of  the  United  States  now  exceeds  the  total  wealth  of  the 
whole  world  at  any  time  previous  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  the  amount  invested  abroad  is  alone  equal  to  the  national  wealth  of 
Portugal  and  Denmark.  The  total  wealth  of  only  five  nations  is  equal  to 
the  mere  increase  of  the  United  States  in  the  past  nine  years. 

The  increase  and  total  wealth  of  the  west,  Southwest  and  chief  Eastern 
States  by  States,  is  as  follows:  " 


STATES. 

Assessed  valua- 
tion in  milli- 
ons in  1880. 

cS  *^ 

"o 
y  <u 

r 

c  c 
o  •-• 

T3   a> 

rt  c 

^.2 

"«  ^3 

CL>       QO 
D  *^  i 

S-i  *"^ 

True  valuation 
in  millions  in 
1889. 

Alabama 

121 

21,2 

3O>  SO 

778 

74  r 

Arkansas  
California  

86 

171 
1,115 

35-13 

40.88 

I.4^O 

486 

Colorado 

IQC 

4Q  08 

I4Q 

., 

Illinois  

787 

7Q2 

7,1  12 

Indiana  

728 

77O 

g   \] 

1,409 

1.^86 

Iowa 

7QQ 

^S  17 

I  41  7 

i.8c6 

Kansas  
Kentucky  
Louisiana  

161 
160 

361 

577 
266 

27.98 
39.83 

SSo 

7,22 

1,290 
1.448 
596 

Massachusetts  ' 
Michigan 

2,400 

56.70 
77.70 

-•759 
1.770 

4,233 

2.COI 

Minnesota  
Mississippi  
Missouri  

258 
in 

C77 

808 

40.44 

34-  H 
^4.82 

638 

1,402 

467 
2.7.21 

Nebraska  
Nevada  

91 

176 

2O 

4~>  .A: 

290 
6q 

563 
6q 

New  York  

2,6^2 

7,6lQ 

10.247 

Ohio    ... 

J     C74 

":   £    ' 

46  48 

Oregon  

C7 

86 

41.68 

126 

216 

Pennsylvania  
Tennessee  

1,683 

212 

2-55° 

3I-22 

5.393 

666 

8.232 
i,  022 

Texas  
West  Virginia  
Wisconsin  

320 
140 

710 
164 

5:77 

44.19 

45-48 

7^5 
307 
060 

1.607 
36i 

1.277 

Idaho. 

6 

24 

C7.67 

12 

47 

New  Mexico  
Utah. 

ii 

49 

4  I 

^6  08 

132 
in 

Washington. 

24 

4Q  6  1 

48 

Wyoming.  

i3 

3  * 

6S.li 

20 

46 

From  the  foregoing  extracts  concerning  our  rapidly  increasing 
wealth,  and  from  the  well  known  rapid  increase  in  the  volume  of 
business  of  the  United  States,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  there  should  occur  a  rapid  increase  in  the  circulating  me- 
dium. 

Now  let  us  try  and  ascertain  what  the  demonetization  of  silver 
in  1873  has  cost  this  country  in  the  items  of  wheat  and  cotton 
alone,  and  to  show  that  the  movement  to  restore  silver  to  its  full 
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powers  as  money  is  not  in  the  interest  solely  of  the  silver  mine 
owners,  let  us  introduce  Mr.  Ivan  C.  Michels,  the  statistician  of 
the  U.  S.  Senate  Committee  of  Mines  and  Mining,  whose  figures 
will  not  be  questioned  by  any  one. 

Since, 1 873,  the  date  of  the  demonetization  of  silver  and  the 
adoption  of  the  single  gold  standard,  the  silver  mine  owners  of 
this  country  had  lost  on  their  product  about  $100,000,000.  A 
great  deal  of  money  you  will  say. 

The  wheat  growers  of  the  United  States  had  lost  over  nine- 
teen hundred  millions. 

You  see,  your  wheat  growers  are  losing  money  by  the  de- 
monetization of  silver  19  times  faster  than  the  silver  mine 
owners. 

The  cotton  planters  have  lost  over  $2,900,000,000  since  1873. 

He  has  the  figures  to  prove  his  statements,  and  no  one  disputes 
the  statistics  of  Ivan  C.  Michels. 

Do  the  farmers  and  planters  of  America  know  why  their 
wheat  and  cotton  are  not  bringing  better  prices  ?  Did  they  ever 
hear  of  India  Council  Drafts  ? 

By  the  sale  of  India  Council  Drafts  in  London  every  Wednes- 
day, the  price  for  silver  bullion  is  fixed  in  America. 

The  rupee  of  India  is  worth  in  India  about  2  shillings  sterling, 
or  about  48  cents  and  is  a  silver  coin. 

India  is  compelled  to  pay  to  England  about  $80,000,000  per 
annum  for  the  support  of  the  government.  Council  drafts 
payable  in  India  in  silver  rupees  are  sold  in  London  at  the  rate 
of  about  1 6  pence  in  gold  per  rupee  or  about  32  cents. 

The  price  of  wheat  in  India  has  averaged  about  96  cents  per 
bushel — or  2  rupees — for  many  years. 

But  the  purchaser  in  London  of  India  Council  Drafts  is  able 
to  buy  a  bushel  of  wheat  in  India  at  a  cost  to  him  of  about  64 
cents. 

It  costs  him  to  deliver  the  bushel  of  wheat  in  Liverpool  about 
18  cents.  He  is  able  to  enter  the  Produce  Exchanges  of  Eng- 
land with  wheat  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  82  cents  a  bushel. 

The  statistics  can  be  produced  to  prove  that  American  silver 
demonetization  laws  have  cost  the  wheat  growers  and  cotton 
producers  of  America  nearly  $5,000,000,000  since  1873. 

In  1873  India  exported  less  than  800,000  bushels  of  wheat. 
In  the  same  year  the  United  States  exported  153  million 
bushels. 

In  1888  India  exported  about  45  million  bushels  and  the 
United  States  exports  of  wheat  had  dwindled  down  to  46  mil- 
lion bushels. 

Are  the  cotton  planters  of  America  aware  of  the  fact,  that  In- 
dian cotton  is  being  consumed  in  the  United  States  ? 

Why  is  it  that  India  wheat  growers  and  India  cotton  planters 
are  not  only  competing  with  those  of  the  United  States,  but  are 
actually  supplanting  us  in  our  own  country,  for  it  is  claimed 

(that  wheat  from  India,  at  the  present  price  of  silver  bullion,  can 
be  laid  down  at  Chicago  at  less  price  than  it  can  be  by  the 
American  farmer. 

What  is  the  cause  ?  The  practical  demonetization  of  silver  by 
the  United  States. 

It  can  be  affirmed,  without  successful  contradiction,  that  the 
abuse  of  one  million  unemployed  men  in  the  United  States  can 
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be  traced  to  the  same  fact.  Some  cause  has  been  at  work  to  de- 
press trade,  to  throw  men  out  of  employment,  and  reduce  the 
wages  of  others  ;  to  make  the  producer  realize  that  he  is  getting 
less  every  year  as  the  net  result  of  his  labor. 

There  can  be  no  over-production  of  food,  so  long  as  there  is  a 
hungry  belly  in  the  country. 

There  can  be  no  over-production  of  shoes,  so  long  as  there  is 
a  barefooted  child  (from  compulsion)  in  the  country. 

So  long  as  there  are  falling  prices,  (not  necessitated  by  im- 
proved machinery)  there  can  be  neither  prosperity  nor  happi- 
ness among  the  masses. 

The  cause  of  nearly  all  the  economic  distress  of  the  nation 
lies  in  the  demonetization  of  silver. 

Coined  money  is  the  measure  by  which  all  other  commodities, 
including  the  price  of  labor,  is  measured 

Even  at  the  present  depreciated  price  of  silver  bullion,  as  com- 
pared with  gold  money,  silver  bullion  will  now  buy  in  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world  as  much  of  the  articles  of  prime  necessity,  in- 
cluding labor,  as  at  any  time  during  the  past  50  years,  but  meas- 
ured by  the  single  gold  standard,  every  article  of  prime  neces- 
sity, including  the  price  of  labor,  has  been  cheapened. 

Let  Congress  restore  silver  to  its  natural  place  as  a  money 
metal,  giving  to  silver  all  the  rights  and  privileges  granted  to 
gold,  and  the  results  will  more  nearly  settle  the  great  economic 
problems  (the  solution  of  which  have  brought  into  existence  the 
labor  organizations  of  the  present  day),  than  any  other  factor  of 
human  legislation. 

Being  firmly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  these  assertions,  and 
being  a  well  wisher  of  our  country,  we  ask  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  adopt  a  law,  by  which  silver  shall  be  made  a 
legal  tender  for  all  debts,  public  and  private,  equal  with  gold, 
and  that  the  mints  of  the  United  States  be  opened  to  the  free  and 
unlimited  coinage  of  silver  dollars  of  the  present  weight  and 
fineness. 

By  free  and  unlimited  coinage  is  not  necessarily  meant  that 
every  3715  grains  of  pure  silver  deposited  in  the  mints  of  the 
United  States  should  be  actually  coined,  but  only  such  a  number 
shall  be  coined  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  people  for 
coined  dollars,  just  as  is  done  with  gold  bullion.  Let  every  person 
depositing  gold  or  silver  bullion  be  paid  at  the  option  of  the 
Government  either  in  coin,  or  full  legal  tender  paper  money  re- 
deemable in  coin;  the  paper  money  being  redeemable  in  either 
gold  or  silver  coin  at  the  option  of  the  Government. 

It  is  the  principle  of  the  coinage  of  silver  on  the  same  terms  as 
gold  is  coined,  that  we  are  contending  for,  and  not  for  the  expe- 
diency of  coining  any  sum  whatever  of  either  metal.  We  con- 
tend that  only  by  the  marriage  of  the  white  and  yellow  metals 
can  there  be  secured  an  adequate  basis  of  measurement  by  which 
the  value  of  all  things  shall  be  estimated.  We  must  rehabilitate 
silver  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  people  and  not  for  the  benefit 
of  the  few  producers  of  silver  bullion. 

Respectfully, 

JOHN  T.  FIELD. 

ST.  Louis,    January  ist,  i8go. 
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